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IN MBMOEIAL HALL AT THE STATE 
HOUSE 

I stood alone in the quiet dusk^ 

Beneath an arch of the vaxQted room^ 

And watched the brilliant colors fade 

At the stealthy touch of the creeping gloom. 

I saw the deepening shadows rest 

On stately busts of honored dead. 
And where the lofty columns stood 

Tall phantom pillars rose instead. 

And soon I heard soft whispered tones. 
Then ghostly cheering, murmuring sighs: 

And sometimes laughter, now low moans. 
Then earnest questions, stern replies. 

I heard the sound of the cannon^s roar 

Come wafted faint from I knew not where. 

Then beat of hoofs, the swish of flags 
And crash of sabres filled the air. 
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Dim phantom forms swift passed me by 
And misly horses reared and fell; 

Bed drops of blood and tattered flags^ 
Then martial notes I knew so well. 

When lo! the place was filled with light; 

I stood alone in the vaulted room; 
But ne^er a whisper, ne^er a moan 

From those so near in the creeping gloom. 

No sign whatever to make me think 

I had aught but dreamed of that battle-scene. 
Except some silken tattered flags 

From niches gazing down serene. 

TO W. G. 8. OP QUINOT. 

October, 1900. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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A SONG OF LIFE 

Lifers like a day, my friend, a day 

Of rare New England weather, 
A laugh and a tear, starlight and rain. 

Mingling swift together. 
And we\e but ourselves, my friend, ourselves, 

As guides for the mood we^re choosing. 
Whether ^tis grave, or whether ^tis gay. 

Whether we're gaining or loosing. 

Then here's to Life that's a summer day. 

And here's to the mood we're choosing. 

Life has a smile, my friend, a smile 
For those whose hearts are beating 

With a strong, bold pulse, be ever so great 
The odds of the task they're meeting. 

And we've but to look, my friend, to look 
From the shadows where we're staying. 

Straight on ahead, above, beyond, 
Where the sunlight's always playing. 
Then, here's to Life with a smiling face. 
And here's to the sunlight playing. 
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Oh^ life is a day^ my friend^ a day 
Which needs must have an endings 

And Deaths it's nighty comes soon or late 
With outspread wings descending. 

So lef s not fear, my friend, not fear, 
Though curfew bells be ringing. 

With brave eyes wide and a smiling face 
We'll go on bravely singing: 
Then, here's to Life that Death will end. 
And here's to brave hearts singing. 

TO B. J. LANG. 

January, 1901. 
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THREE ROSES 

Long years ago I pulled a rose, 

A Persian rose of golden hue, 
And then I laid it safe away 

With joyous laugh, as children do. 
And late that night I, sleeping, dreamed 

A spirit came and whispered me, 
*The yellow rose a symbol is 

Of Youth,'^ and vanished quietly. 

In after years a crimson rose 

Lay on my breast a whole day through, 
And this one too, I laid away 

But with soft sighs, as lovers do. 
And when that night I, dreaming, slept 

The spirit came to me once more 
And said, ^TBed roses are Love's sign," 

Then softly went as long before. 

I plucked a white rose yestermom 

As sweet and pure, dear love, as you. 
And laid it on your folded bands 

With blinding tears, as mourners do. 
And when at last still night came on 

I heard the spirit softly moan, 
^'White roses are the flowers of Death.'' 

It ceased, and I was left alone. 

^June, 1900. 
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THE SIGN 

Far out my chamber window 
I leaned one cold, dark night. 

And cried, "A sign, Master! 
I have lost Thee! Send me light !'^ 

And then I waited, sobbing 
At the stillness of the place. 

When lo ! some fluttering snow-flakes 
Fell on my upturned face. 

TO NAKIA. 

April 1900. 
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SEPTEMBER 

The gleaming plumes of the golden-rod 
Wave in the Autumn breeze, 

The feathery lace of the clematis 
Clings to the swaying trees. 

The soft wild daisy-buds unfold, 

Barberries hang so red, 
The sky is blue with a brilliant sun. 

Clouds swirling white overhead. 

The turning leaves of the creeping vines 

Flame through the dying grass, 
The brooks sing loud, but I alone. 
Who love her so, can only moan 
Seeing September pass. 

September, 1900. 
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A LOVE SONG 
[Suggested by a sketch by C. D. Gibson] 

Why turn your face away, dear. 

When of love you sing? 
Does not my close presence 

Any pleasure bring? 
See the light falls softly 

On me, e^en as on you, 
Won^t you let love's radiance 

Shine upon me, too? 

October, 1899, 
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THE MISSION OP THE STAGE 

To show poor, faltering souls, misguided. 
Once more the path to truth and light. 

Which has, for them, long since been darkened 
By hovering clouds of coming night. 

To those from whom some haimting sorrow. 
Long years, has walled the sunlight out. 

Once more to bring the smile of gladness, 
And lighten worlds of fear and doubt. 

To cause those hearts whom Life has hardened. 
To throb once more for others' grief. 

And self -forgetting, filled with mercy. 
To haste to some starved souFs relief. 

But best of all, for those sad dreamers 
Who Love's sweet voice have never known. 

To fill their ears with Love's dear music 
A few brief hours, and make the loving 

For that short time seem all their own. 

TO PBANCIS WILSON. 

October, 1900. 
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INCONSISTENT 

All day I spend among the poor and sick, 
I take them flowers and try to sooth their pain^ 

And thus I strive to crush thee from my thoughts. 
But ever with the night thou comest back again. 

I am so glad when morning dawns once more, 
And through my window creep pale streaks of 
light. 

But, ah ! thou little knowest, dear love, the joy 
When day is ended and for me comes night. 

July, 1899. 



THE MOTHEB'S SONG 
[In memory of Victor Sprague] 

Sent to me from Heaven thou art, 
Eichest gift Love ever knew; 

Greatest joy the world can hold, 
For griefs wounds the sweetest dew. 

Baby lips pressed close 'gainst mine. 
Clinging arms about me hung. 

Such to me the wondrous bliss 
Never could be told nor sung. 

Eichest gift Love ever knew. 

Sent from Heaven to make me glad, 

In my heart such peace there lies 
I have dreamed but angels had. 

TO NANIA. 

Januaryy 1901. 
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A STJMMEE NIGHT 

It was not so unlike all other nights, 
And yet it was. The countless glitfring far 
off lights 
Of stars, that ne'er before were aught to me, 
Seemed sympathetic eyes which promised se- 
crecy. 

The tall street-lamp's bright, yellow starring eye, 
Which hitherto so eagerly had seemed to pry. 

And so inquisitive had grown, on me 

It, too, did gaze that night all understandingly. 

And then, beside, the little dancing leaves. 

Which often silent hang on dewy summer eves. 

Did flutter soft as if, with murm'rings sweet. 
They sought to draw attention from our near 
retreat. 

The f ragant nodduig blossoms growing near 
Were sleeping, than their wont more sound, 
lest they should hear 
The words you whispered; and the moon so white 
Looked down all kindly on me trembliag 'neath 
its light; 
So like, yet xmlike, other nights, that summer 
night. 

March, 1901. 
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THE SWEETEST SOUND 

One mom as I lay dreaming^ 

A bird on my window-sill. 
Its tiny head uplifting 

Was carolling forth at will; 
And as I woke and listened 

To the joy of the little bird, 
I thought the sound of his music 

Was the sweetest I ever heard. 

We sat in the dusk that evening 

Together — she and I, 
And talked, as the fire-light flickered. 

Of the days so long gone by; 
And then she sang of loving. 

With tones so soft and low. 
That I said, "A woman's singing 

Is the sweetest sound I know/' 

But when one day I happened 

To pass a play-room door, 
I saw two little children 

Cuddled upon the floor. 
And I knew, as I heard their voices 

Eing out in their baby glee, 
That the sound of that merry laughter 

Was the sweetest soxind to me. 

TO G. H. S. S. 

January, 1900. 
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AD ASTEA 

So soft adown the warm June air 
The perfume of the rose was borne all strangly 
Hweet* 
That I, who wandered idly where 
Gay petals fell of beauty rare, 
I stayed — ^I stayed my feet. 
And whispered low to one bright flower, 
^^0 Eose, there need^st be naught but thee with 
summer blent 
To show me all that life can hold. 
June's breath and thee, to me once told, 
And I — ^I am content.'* 

And then one day, a perfect day. 
When birds came wheeling, skimming, singing 
through the blue. 
Love crept into my arms to say 
Sweet dreaming words: I let him stay 

It was — ^it was so new. 
And I who thought 'twas but a rose 
I wished for, pressed him close and clung in rarest 
bliss. 
And sang aloud as one who knows, 
" 'Tis love is all, no flower that blows 
Is like — ^is like love's kiss !" 
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The leaves are falling, sweetheart, fast. 
As we sit silently at sunset hand in hand; 
The drear trees tremble 'jjeath the blast 
Of chilling winds swift tossing past, 

But we — ^we xinderstand; 
For ringing sweetly, ringing clear 
The convent bells come throbbing tenderly and 
low. 
And we who love each other, dear, 
Whom heaven has always seemed so near. 
We hear — ^we hear and know. 

October, 1900, 
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THY PICTUBE 

So close against my beating heart 

I hold thy picture, dear, 
That all the weary livelong day 

I seem to feel ihee near. 

And sometimes thou dost smile on me. 
Then sometimes seemst to chide. 

And often, dear, thy pensive eyes 
Seem imshed tears to hide. 

Ah, then I press it closer, dear. 
And pray that thou mayst know 

'Tis not sweet joy that I would share. 
But e^en thy deepest woe. 

October, 190a. 
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POPPIES 
[Suggested by a painting by Childe Hassam] 

Blue the rippling^ murmuring waves. 
Bright the laughing summer sun, 

Eed and white the poppy heads, 
Life for them but just begun. 

Swaying, shimmering poppy heads 
Bending by the summer sea, 

Have you aught to me to tell 
Of your joyous ecstacy ? 

Fragile, silken poppy heads 
Whisper as they dance in glee, 

*T»ife is beautiful though short/^ 
(Poppies by the tossing sea.) 

When the evening zephyrs come 
Poppies frail will blow away. 

Petals red and white will fall. 
Poppies live but for a day. 

August, 1900. 
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CONTRAST 

Doves are flying swiftly to and fro, 

Branches by the wind are caught and tossed, 

Apple-blossoms fall and soon are lost, 
Little flutf ring ghosts, like flakes of snow. 

Dandelions gleam like discs of gold. 

Now and then a butterfly flits by, 
I, alone, for happiness must sigh 

Since thou to me. Sweetheart, hast grown so cold. 

TO HENBY K. HADLEY. 

May, 1899. 
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TO PLOBENCE 

Ton ask me, dearie, will he love you. 

Little one, how can I say? 
As well ask clonds which float above yon 

Why their glowing tints tnm gray. 

Ton ask me, dearie, for an answer. 

Little one, I only know 
That if sometimes what we most long for 

Is not gained, ^tis better so. 

Janvjary, 1900. 
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LOVERS WORLD 

You were not here this mom, dear love, 
And all the world a desert seemed. 

Where clouds hung low, through whose dark folds 
Not one bright ray of sunlight gleamed. 

But, now you hold me 'gainst your heart 

And look with love into my eyes. 
My world is bounded by your arms. 

And is to me a paradise. 

0, chide not, dear, because my joy 
In oft used words I have confessed ; 

There are no words in which my love 
For you, sweetheart, could be expressed. 

February, 1900. 
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THE FIBST SNOWSTOBM 

Grim and drear, like unreal things, 
Stand the elms against the sky, 

Steathily the brown leaves fall. 
Swift a piercing wind whirls by. 

Fir trees loom all black and still. 
Gray the storm-clouds hanging low; 

Then a sudden, silent peace — 
Softly falls the first sweet snow. 

November, 1900. 
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EVENING 

Do you remember, dear, that late October day. 
When in the dusk we wandered slow 
Along the road that skirts the hill. 
And how the sun an hour ago 
Had shone so brightly gay that still 

The traces of his footsteps had not passed away? 

And then, dear heart, do you recall the winding 
path 
That mounts at last the hill's wide crest, 
And how we found our way o'er vines 
And dying flow'rs while in the west 
More dimly glowed the evening lines. 

Till soft you said, '"Tis Summer's aftermath?" 

And then we watched the lights come twinkling 
forth 
Prom countless homes that lay so near; 
And lingered thus, but speaking not, 
Until you said so sadly, dear. 
While softly echoed in my heart the thought, 
'^Where'er we look, to east or west or south or 
toward the north, 

^ach light, a home with love and life and grief, 
points out: 
And yet to us who dreaming stand 
How little means their joy or pain." 
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Then softly, dear, you clasped my hand, 
^^ow little means their loss or gain, 
^Tis our own love we know, our pain we grieve 
about/' 

So deep and clear the truth your words did hold, 
dear heart. 
That I could not but bow my head 
In answer, and in silence wait 
Until you spoke again aad said, 
"It is so true that soon or late 
The sorrow comes to each, that more than that 
small part 

^We nigh would faint beneath : our own we ill can 
bear. 
So it is best perhaps, and yet 
Those lights throb through my heart to-night/' 
You ceased aud I looked up and met 
The longing in your eyes, at sight 

Of which I wept, still standing in the silencet, where 

E'en as you spoke the stars came out, and seemed 
to know ' 

Our helpless yearnings, and I said, 
"See how they mingle with the lights 
Of those dear homes." And then with head 
Bent low you whispered, "'Tis the nights 
Like these that teach. How black and straight 

those fir-trees show 
Against the sky ! And now the night comes. Let 
us go." 

November, 1900. 
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FIRST NOTES OP SPEING 

Little brown buds on the lilac-bushes, 
Curling leaves where the tulips wake. 

Glimpses of green from sleeping jonquils, ' 
Chirpings sweet which the sparrows make. 

Tinkling sounds where the brooks are playing. 
Brilliant moss where the gray stones lie, 

Gtolden gleams from a happy crocus 
Greeting the Spring with ecstacy. 

Soothing breath of the warm winds blowing. 
Twittering music the robins sing. 

Then, with its thrill of perfect beauiy. 
Comes the flash of a blue-bird's wing. 

TO FLOBBNOE. 

April, 1901. 
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THE OLD DATS 

Fve often read the old, old ways 

Were stem and grim and cold, 
And oft been told that modem days 

Are richer than the old; 
And I have heard that life was then 

With less of color wrought. 
And that in those old far off times 

Was less with pleasure fraught. 

But, in my heart, I feel those men 

And maids of long ago. 
Were very much like us to-day 

Who laugh and suffer so. 
I feel that when the Springtime came 

The same sweejt^thrill they knew, 
And when in Autumn dead leaves fell 

Their sad tears oft fell, too. 

I think, whenever the sky was blue. 

The douds gleamed white as snow. 
And climbing roses bloomed as red 

In the days of long ago; 
And that the brooks ran just as clear 

And meadows smelled as sweet. 
And then for them, as now for us. 

Time passed with hastening feet. 
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I think the clinging baby arms 

Were just as loving then, 
That little feet would stumble oft 

And falter yet again. 
That men and women were as brave, 

That bitter sorrows came; 
As now, joy often follows grief. 

So then it did the same. 

I think that in those dear, dead days 

Love played the same sad part. 
And that whene'er he went away 

He left a broken heart. 
Oh yes — I think the old, old days 

And the hearts of years ago, 
Were all too much like us to-day 

Who laugh and suffer so. 



June, 1900. 
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LIFE AND LOVE 

He came into my life, 
And with him came to me 
The joy of love, and love's 
Sweet willing slavery. 
All night I dreamed of him. 
And when each morning came 
Through all the livelong day 
I lived the dream again. 

He came into my life. 

And when he went away 

All the rest of life 

Seemed an eternity. 

Of endless nights, without one star 

To guide my path. 

And endless days, which seemed of happiness 

The aftermath. 

July, 1899. 
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IP HE SHOULD COME 

If he should come to me with love's sweet pleading 
And bending o'er me gaze into my eyes, 

Should I be glad with upturned face to listen. 
Thrilling the while with love's sweet, mute 
surprise? 

Or shall I long when those dear words are spoken, 
To have his eyes look upward into mine. 

So that I may cast mine eyes downward, glowing 
In tender fervor, yielding answering sign? 

Or shall I wish that low at my feet kneeling. 
With bowed head pressed against my folded 
hands. 

He will pour forth his earnest, eager pleading. 
Thus humbly waiting e'en my least commands? 

I cannot tell which way would seem the sweetest, 
But when he comes, howe'er the words are told, 

I know his way for me will be more tender 
Than any one of sweet ways manifold. 

January, 1901. 
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HIS TBIUMPH 

I have waited so long for this night, 

I have pictured so oft the way 

You would come and cling close in my arms, 

And look up in my face and say 

That you thought I had done my part well, 

That you knew I deserved the fame; 

And then, sweet, youM murmur so low, 

"Had you failed, I should love you the same/^ 

Yet I sit here alone in the dark. 
For this night, and the triumph, too. 
Naught of happiness brings to my heart. 
And I stretch out my hands to you. 

my love, for one word from your lips 

1 would cast all the fame away 

That to-night has been laid at my feet. 
And with low-bended head would pray 
God to pardon my striving for aught 
Than to smooth lifers rough way for you. 
0, the world without you holds for me 
Only darkness and grief and rue. 

August, 1899. 
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MY WISH 

If I should go away, dear heart, 
So far I could not speak to you. 

Or touch you with my outstretched hands, 
What would you do? 

If I should go where written words 
Could never reach my loving eyes. 

Where never any more for me 
The sun would rise: 

Where never any more the moon. 
We oft have watched together, dear. 

Would lull me with its tender light 
As night drew near: 

Dear heart, if I should lie so still 
That e^en the warmth of thy sweet kiss 

Would fail to wake me into life, 
Would you so miss 
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My touch, my voice, that you would faint 
And falter ^neath your love's great woe? 

Dear heart, I cannot bear to think 
It should be so. 

Fd have thee strong, sweeflieart, so strong 
That, when I am not here with thee. 

Thou wilt go straight and bravely up 
The path we loved. This, for my sake, 
Eemembering me. 

January, 1901. 
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QUATBAIN 

Life is so sweet, 
Love is so strong. 

Sorrow so deep. 
And Death so long. 



September, 1900. 
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